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promulgated by the convention and never formally approved by the 
people through their votes. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 



Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy: Mainly in the Nineteenth 
Century. By A. J. Sargent, M. A. (Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 
1907. Pp. xii + 332.) 

" Political and commercial sagacity usually go together. " This state- 
ment made by Von Schierband in his book on America, Asia and the 
Pacific (1904, p. 251), is accompanied by the remark that Great 
Britain reached the zenith of her political power in the middle of the 
last century, precisely at the time of her supremacy in trade and manu- 
facture, and that since then she has virtually lived on her prestige. The 
present work goes far in supporting that view so far as it concerns the 
influence of Great Britain in China's affairs. Senator Beveridge in his 
recent book speaks of the "drugged and cocaine slumber" and the 
"sinful inactivity" of Great Britain in the whole of the Far East, 
although the particular inactivity complained of by him is that Great 
Britain had done nothing to impede the Russian advances toward a 
dominating commercial position in China. Recent events have changed 
the source of danger to British and American interests from Russia to 
Japan, and peculiarly enough, Russia has now played into the hands of 
Japan by a treaty, the terms of which have only recently come to light, 
pursuant to which the claim of the mikado's government is recognized 
to accept from Corea and Manchuria commercial concessions to which 
no other power, despite its right to treatment of the most favored nation, 
shall be entitled (see North American Review, February, 1908, p. 302). 

Events in China are indeed kaleidoscopic and the importance of the 
present work is, therefore, mainly historical. It traces the diplomatic 
and commercial relations of England with China from the letter of Queen 
Elizabeth addressed to the emperor in 1596, down to the present day. 
The author has made careful search of original documents in the British 
foreign office and he has also referred to trade statistics deduced from 
the reports of the Chinese imperial maritime customs and the balance 
sheets of the East India Company. He has not always given the pre- 
cise source of his information and when references are given, such as to 
diplomatic correspondence, he has neglected to refer to the volume and 
page at which the particular letter may be found. This practice is to 
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be deplored, especially as ofttimes only the year-date is given, accordingly 
readers will be prevented from citing the original sources as authorities. 

To students of political science, the most interesting chapter is that 
relating to the development of "spheres of influence" (ch. ix, pp 226- 
247) from which it clearly appears that British diplomacy during the 
past three decades has been controlled largely by the policy of other 
powers, each seeking its own advantage at the expense of its competi- 
tors and of China. This policy has been well described by Lord Beres- 
ford as "taking what does not belong to us because other powers are 
doing the same." It had been amply proven that the "concert" does 
not work without friction when purely commercial interests are at stake 
and out of this failure grew the new policy of local predominance, pur- 
sued of course without any regard to the claim of China to rank as a 
sovereign power. The author warns against any delusion to the effect 
that the powers would refrain from applying this doctrine to the full, 
along with the economic policy of exclusion which they follow at some 
cost to themselves in Europe. He maintains that while there is a pause 
in the policy of territorial aggression in so far as China proper is con- 
cerned, more subtle methods of gaining control are being pursued with 
a greater energy (p. 239). 

The more generous policy of Japan adopted after the treaty of Shim- 
onoseki (1895) seems to be rapidly disappearing and her actions in Corea 
and Manchuria are doubtless causing the most acute attention in dip- 
lomatic circles. The Russian treaty already referred to, although not 
to become effective until the other powers assent, must be plain evi- 
dence even to friends of Japan, that her goal is preferential treatment in 
northeastern China. To prevent such a result, Great Britain has con- 
tented herself with a negative diplomacy, and a perusal of the present 
work confirms the statement made by others that she has lost commer- 
cial as well as diplomatic prestige. Thus, as Von Schierband points 
out in the work already cited, her supremacy in the whole of the Yang 
Tse valley, once a British sphere of influence, is gone and even her carry- 
ing trade has been diminished by sales to German lines of British steam- 
ers formerly plying in Asiatic waters. 

The natural trend of British diplomacy from this time forth would 
seem to be toward maintaining the integrity of the Chinese Empire. 
Lord Charles Beresford in his preface to The Break-up of China goes as 
far as to say that this is "essential to the honor as well as the interests 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. " The present author would seem to look for 
the accomplishment of this result only from within, through the growth 
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of a national sentiment resulting in administrative and financial reforms 
and the organization of a military force. The book closes with a veiled 
threat that as the Chinese never forget, the result "may not redound to 
the advantage of the western nations which have hitherto treated China 
as an uncivilized region to be exploited for the sole benefit of the self- 
elected exponents of the ideas and methods of European civilization." 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 

True and False Democracy. By Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1907. Pp. xii + 101.) 

The Citizen's Part in Government. By Elihu Root, Secretary of State. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1907. Pp. 123.) 

Political Problems of American Development. By Albert Shaw. 
(New York: The Columbia University Press. 1907. Pp. vi + 
268.) 

"The difficulties of democracy are the opportunities of education." 
More clearly than ever before, it is coming to be seen that the develop- 
ment of both intelligence and character among the whole people is the 
task which education must essay in any democracy that is not doomed 
to failure, and that a heavy responsibility for leadership, in the perform- 
ance of this task, must be assumed by our colleges and universities. 
The day is past when college graduates upon the commencement stage 
debate such themes as "whether the going back of the shadow upon the 
dial of Hezekiah was universal?" (Harvard, August 24, 1769). The 
graduates of today discourse upon primary elections, the restriction of 
immigration and the control of the trusts. 

That the problems of citizenship should be brought home more directly 
to the men who are privileged to enjoy a university education is evidenced 
by three books of the past year, all dealing with phases of the citizen's 
relations to the government. Each of these books reprints addresses 
before academic audiences; in two cases the lectures were upon special 
foundations established for the purpose of ensuring the effective presen- 
tation of these themes before the students of two great universities. 
College students are indeed fortunate when they can hear the problems 
of American citizenship discussed by men who are in the foremost 
ranks of statesmen, educators and journalists. In each presentation 
there are distinct indications of the speaker's special angle of vision. 



